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Look upon the rainbow, and praise Him that 
made it; very beautiful it is in the brightness 
thereof ; it compasseth the heaven about with a 
glorious circle, and the hands of the Most High 
have bended it. EccLesrasticus. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW PITT ENJOYED THE CENTENNIAL. 


BY FRANCES H. SARGENT. 


REAT preparations were being made in the 
town of Wyckoff for the celebration of 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the 

founding of the place. 

The blocks were already decorated with fancy 
colored buntings in all sorts of designs. Com- 
mittees were hard at work on various features of 
the program, and it would undoubtedly be a grand 
affair, 


Just across the bay, a fifty minutes’ sail, lay the 
quiet little village of Wake (although visitors 
usually declared that “Sleep” would have been a 
far more appropriate title). 

On the sole steamboat wharf of which Wake 
boasted sat a boy of fourteen, his legs dangling 
over the edge of the pier. He was apparently in- 
different to all the world, but, in reality, engaged in 
profound thought. 

Pitt Bliss was often thus employed, for a good 
reason, too. He was obliged to think for himself, 
to plan out all his little pleasures, especially any- 
thing which required money. 

His father was a poor blacksmith, with an ex- 
travagant wife and grown-up daughter, besides 
children younger than Pitt. What wonder, then, 
that, when his turn for luxuries came, there was no 
money left in the family purse? 

Of course, the all-absorbing topic in Wake was 
the approaching centennial at Wyckoff; and the 


little steamer “ Ruth” was to make an excursion, 
to which all were cordially invited, who had one 
dollar and fifty cents to spare. 

Everybody wanted to go. 

Dressmakers were overworked by fair young 
damsels, who expected to accompany gay escorts. 
The only milliner was obliged to sit up until mid- 
night every night for a week previous to the event- 
ful day in July. 

Pitt’s sister, Eva, was making preparations to 
spent the following Thursday at Wyckoff. She 
lost no opportunity to send her brother on some 
errand, whenever he chanced to come into the 
house. As he entered breathlessly on Monday 
afternoon, she said :— 

“ Pitt, will you just run over to my dressmaker’s 
and carry this chiffon, to put in the sleeves of my 
dress; then step into Miss Ark’s, and tell her to 
put two more tips — white ones, remember — on 
my hat she is trimming. I saw one of the sum- 
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mer visitors at the Ocean Hotel with seven on hers, 
so I have decided to have two more. If you will 
do those two errands, my dear brother, I’ll tell you 
all about the centennial when I get back. I 
would go myself; but, you see, there’s all those 
starched clothes to do to-day, and a thousand little 
fixings that girls always have to make ready.” 

Pitt jumped on his wheel, and was half-way down 
the street before she finished her remarks. In 
fact, he had gone some distance beyond the dress- 
maker’s house before he thought where he was 
sent, but looked up in time to see the program, 
which was posted in the post-office window, and 
which he had read so many times. That program 
was the subject, or rather cause, of his meditations 
on the wharf. 

“Yes, I will do it,” soliloquized he, as his eye 
fell once more on the words. 


BICYCLE RACE. — 2.30 p.m. 


All who wish to enter, send in names before the 30th. 


$10.00 in gold. 
$5.00 in gold. 


FIRST PRIZE . 
SECOND PRIZE 


Two years before our story opens, Pitt began to 
save up money for a bicyele. He helped Farmer 
Ives every spring, besides doing odd jobs about 
the village, for which he was generously paid, be- 
ing afavorite. It was one of the happiest moments 
of his life when he was able to mount his own 
wheel, and take a spin. 

He was now considered the champion wheelman 
of Wake, having won in all the races with the 
other boys. ‘ 

He must go to Wyckoff, and try for the prize; 
but how to get there was the trouble. Cash was 
scarce at home, he knew, especially after the ex- 
penses of his sister’s new finery. He could not 
ask father for it, and there was not much chance 
to earn it. 

“Where there’s a will, there’s always a way,” 
thought Pitt, and, entering the post-office, hastily 
wrote a letter to the Committee on Races. 

Then our friend began another perusal of the 
program. 

Yacht and Foot Races. 

Street Parade. 

Orations. 

Fire-works and Band Concerts. 


Pitt’s boyish heart bounded as he thought of the 
five bands, all in uniform, that would play all day 
long probably. 

His dreams were troubled for the next two 
nights, but on Wednesday evening his mind was 
made up. ‘There could be no harm. He was 
somewhat acquainted with the captain of the 
“Ruth”; and, when the kind-hearted man started 
ashore for a stroll, he was accosted by the youth. 

“Ts there any way I can earn my passage on 
your excursion to-morrow, sir?” 

“Well, my boy, we have all the hands needed 
just at present; but I think we can pass you, and 
your father will pay me sometime.” 

“No, indeed,” said Pitt, in a frightened tone, as a 
vision of his father’s troubled face rose before him; 
for he knew the extravagance of his mother and 
sister was a constant source of worriment to the 
hard-working man. 

“No, sir, I did not come to steal my passage; 
but I must go to Wyckoff to-morrow, and I must 
get there honestly.” 

“Well,” replied the captain, “Be on hand at 
seven o'clock in the morning, and we’ll see what 
we can do.” To himself he added in an under- 
tone, “ There’s a lad worth having.” 

No happier boy could be found in Wake that 
evening than the one that might have been seen 
trimming his bicycle in red, white, and blue, to be 
ready for the following day’s race. 

True to his word, the captain found something 


for our boy to do by which to earn his passage ; 
and he truly earned it, for the day was hot, and 
waiting on the steward was not pleasant work any 
day. Pitt did not mind so much, for his brain was 
occupied by thoughts of the race. 

Such a grand affair was the street parade; 
headed by the Oldtown Band, in pure white suits, 
who separated at the arch on the corner, allowing 
the procession to pass through while their instru- 
ments of shining silver poured forth inspiring 
strains. Then followed the military bands, in blue 
suits with brass buttons; and before them rode 
the officers. 

“Do you see General Miles?” Pitt heard some 
one say. A real live general! 

The lad imagined some one must have opened 
the covers of his history, and let the man out. 

The decorated wagons were wonderful to the 
country boy. As he told his father afterward, 
there was a blacksmith shop on wheels, with a fire 
in the forge and the blacksmith himself making 
horse-shoes on the anvil as he rode along. It 
would take too long to tell all the marvellous 
things his eyes beheld that day, so we pass on to 
the bicycle race. 

Pitt said he never could remember what they 
did. It seemed like a dream. He became con- 
scious only when a shining coin was placed in his 
hand, and he knew the second prize was won. 
Turning to wend his way to the band-stand, he 
encountered Eva, and stopped only to hear the 
astonished girl exclaim; “Why, Pitt, how came 
you to do it? Did father know?” 

“T’ve lost my pitty wing, my pitty wing,” came 
in shrill tones from amid the crowd near where 
young Bliss, the happy winner of the second prize, 
was standing. 

Then the gentle voice of another child was 
heard trying to comfort the broken-hearted pet. 


“She refused to be comforted, however; and, as 


Pitt came upon them, he thought of his little sister 
at home, and in a moment had the little one on his 
shoulder, and bore her into the nearest jewelry 
store. 

“See if you can find one lke yours that you 
lost,” said he; and, smiling through her tears, she 
was soon handling some tiny gold bands. 

“This is mine.” And with a satisfied ‘air she 
put it on the baby finger. 

“How muclis it?” asked Pitt of the dealer. 

“Ts that your sister?” inquired he, eying the 
boy curiously. 

“No, sir,” promptly replied our hero; “but she 
lost her ring, and could not be quieted.” 

“The ring is solid gold with real stones, and sells 
for six dollars; but you may have it for five,” con- 
tinued the dealer. 

Quickly Pitt laid the prize on the counter and 
was gone. He could not help it. His heart went 
out to the sorrowful child, and now the precious 
gold was lost to him. His dreams of how proudly 
he would carry it home vanished. Mother and 
sister would be angry when the truth came out, 
but he would not make himself unhappy on that 
account. 

The two children disappeared in the crowd, and 
their preserver of peace never saw them again. 
Pitt was glad when it was time to get aboard the 
boat which was to carry them home. He was 
almost too tired to watch the fireworks that 
lighted the sky brilliantly as they sailed. 

As the steamer was made fast to the wharf in 
Wake that night, one of the tired and sleepy ex- 
cursionists felt the pressure of something round 
in his hand, and heard the jolly captain say : — 

“Never mind how I found out that you bought 
my niece the ring with your prize. Here it is. 
I rescued it from the jeweller.” 

Pitt blushed, and wondered if the captain was a 
mind-reader. 


ALL THE CHILDREN. 


I supross, if all the children 

Who have lived through the ages long, 
Were collected and inspected, 

They would make a wondrous throng. 
Oh, the babble of the Babel! 

Oh, the flutter and the fuss! 
To begin with Cain and Abel, 

And to finish up with us. 


Think of all the men and women 
Who are now, and who have been, 
Every nation since creation 
That this world of ours has seen 
And, of all of them, not any 
But was once a baby small; 
While of children, oh, how many 
Have not grown up at all! 


Some have never laughed or spoken, 
Never used their rosy feet; 
Some have even flown to heaven 
Ere they knew that earth was sweet. 
And, indeed, I wonder whether, 
If we reckon every birth, 
And bring such a flock together, 
There is room for them on earth. 


Who will wash their smiling faces? 
Who their saucy ears will box? 
Who will dress them and caress them? 
Who will darn their little socks? 
Where are arms enough to hold them? 
Hands to pat each shining head? 
Who will praise them? Who will scold them? 
Who will pack them off to bed? 


Little happy Christian children, 
Little savage children, too, 
In all stages, of all ages 
That our planet ever knew. 
Little princes and princesses, 
Little beggars, wan and faint; 
Some in very handsome dresses, 
Naked some, bedaubed with paint. 


Only think of the confusion 
Such a motley crowd would make, 
And the clatter of their chatter, 
And the things that they would break! 
Oh, the babble of the Babel! 
Oh, the flutter and the fuss! 
To begin with Cain and Abel, 
And to finish up with us. 
The Welcome. 


That life is long which answers life's great end ; 
the time that bears no fruit deserves no name ; the 
man of wisdom is the man of years. YOunNG. 
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THE CITY COUSIN. 


In Two Parts: — Part II. 


BY S. H. GREEN. 


ec 


HERE seemed a disposition to “ pick upon ” 

Jack, among the boys, particularly on the 

part of Sam, who was a bullying sort of 

fellow. At length, pretending it to be accidental, 

he, with his fishing-pole, struck Jack’s hat down 
over his eyes. 

“Hi! Excuse me,” he said, winking at Dan Hill. 
“That’s too bad! It didn’t catch any fish; it can’t 
smoke to comfort itself; a big word scares it awful; 
and now it’s got it’s little head thumped.” 

Jack flushed, but replaced his hat in silence. 

It was not long before Sam, feigning a misstep, 
blundered against Jack with such force as to send 
him to the ground; and, his hat falling from his 
head, the brim was crushed by Sam’s heavy shoe. 

“* Lost its little hat!” said Sam, ina tone of mock 
gentleness. ; 
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Picking himself up, Jack suddenly whirled, and 
before Sam knew what had happened he was stand- 
ing on his head, supported by Jack’s strong arms. 
Jack was a member of an athletic club, dnd was in 
good training, and possessed muscular strength 
and activity that might well have excited the envy 
and admiration of any boy in Eastville. 

Sam, kicking and struggling, and using no very 
mild language, was let down on his back; and Jack, 
kneeling, held him there despite his vigorous 
struggles. The other boys stood by, eager to see 
how it would all end. Sam tried his best to hit 
Jack with his fists; but it was evident that he had 
found his master, though he had been the acknowl- 
edged champion of all the Eastville boys of his 
age and size. 

“How do you like being handled by a baby?” 
asked Jack at length, breaking into a laugh. 

“You let me up, or I'll kill ye when I do get 
up,” growled Sam. 

“T’m safe for the present,” replied Jack; “and I 
think I’d better keep so,” still showing no sign of 
relaxing his hold. 

Tom, who had forgotten all about his wet clothes, 
was now filled with respect and admiration for his 
city cousin. 

“ Might’s well give in, Sam,” shouted Dan Hill. 

“That’s so: he’s got ye!” shouted the other boys 
in chorus. 

“ Better let him up now,” said Tom, quietly. 

“All right,” said Jack, releasing his hold and 
springing to his feet. 

But no sooner was Sam up than he sprang like 
a tiger at Jack, his face purple with rage, as he 
yelled,— 

“You coward! I'll fix you!” 

Jack, however, was too quick for him; and the 
next instant he lay helpless as before, flat upon his 
back, at Jack’s mercy. 

“ Now see here,” said Jack: “I don’t want to 
hurt you, nor to have any trouble with you; but I 
want you to act like a man, and let me alone.” 

“That’s fair,” cried the boys, one and all. “Now 
behave yourself, Sam, and give in.” 

“JT won't,” muttered Sam between his set teeth. 

“Hit him, then, Downes! ” cried one of the boys. 

“Serve him right,” said one and another. “Ifa 
feller don’t know when he’s licked, teach him.” 
All now were on Jack’s side. 

“T won't hit or hurt him,” said Jack, “but Ill 
hold him here till he agrees to show fair play.” 
And he did. 

Sam lay perfectly helpless in Jack’s hands, till 
at last, seeming to realize that Jack was in earnest, 
he humbly promised to keep the peace; and, on 
being released, he sulkily struck off into a path by 
himself, for home, being in no mood for company. 

“Now you must have a smoke on that, Jack,” 
said Tom, again producing his cigarette-case. 
“Ttll make you a trifle squeamish at first,” he 
added sagely. “But never mind: we’re all friends, 
and you'll soon forget all that.” 

“Now see here, Tom, and all the rest of you,” 
said Jack, “I don’t set up to preach; but what’s 
the good of it? Why do any of you smoke?” 

“For fun,” said Tom, “and to be sociable. Ifa 
feller’s going to be a man, I believe in his being 
one. Yowre too much of a chap to be silly on 
that.” 

“There’s a difference in men,” said Jack. 
“ What kind of a man do you believe in being? ” 

“Why, a manly, up-and-coming man, that’s the 
kind.” 

“'That’s just what I believe in,” said Jack. 

“Smoke’s awful calmin’ to the nerves,” piped 
Ben Shute, a sallow, weak-eyed boy, with a 
squeaky voice. 

“T never should know I had any nerves,” re- 
turned Jack. “Nerves are for invalids, not for 
healthy boys. Instead of calming, it weakens the 
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nerves, and the heart, the will power. I’ve studied 
all about it in my physiology.” 

“But a feller ain’t up with the times and ain’t 
thought smart ’thout he smokes,” squeaked Ben. 

“He’s ahead of the times, and you'll find out 
the best folks will think all the more of him for it; 
and, what’s more, the finest athletes don’t smoke.” 

“Say! are you pious?” asked little Billy Jones, 
the youngest of the party. 

Jack flushed and hesitated an instant, then said 
modestly, “I try to be a Christian, and I think 
no boy could be less manly for that.” 

“T reckon yow’re right,” said Dan Hill; “but, 
for my part, I want to get some fun out of life. 
Mebbe, when I’m old, I'll be tired of fun, and have 
time to think about religion.” 

“Being a-Christian does not hinder fun. It 
makes you enjoy it all the more,” said Jack. “I 
don’t call anything fun that injures the health. I 
want to keep in good healthy trim for any sort of 
sport or work. I can’t see any fun in smoking, 
swearing, or doing anything you'd be ashamed to 
have everybody know about.” 

“I always s’posed,” piped Ben Shute, “that all 
city chaps smoked and swore like pirates, and was 
up to all sorts.” In fact, the boys had planned to 
learn a good deal of what they considered smart 
wickedness from the Boston boy. So they were 
immensely disappointed and annoyed at the sort of 
boy he proved to be. They now entered the 
little village; and, separating, each turned to his 
home. 

That night, as Tom and Jack were driving up the 
cows, Tom said,— 

“Well, Jack, I might as well own up,—I’m 
awfully ashamed of myself.” And then, being an 
honest, open-hearted sort of fellow, he related to 
Jack how and why he had taken on his late habits, 
ending with: “But ’m going to quit the whole 
thing right here and now. And I thank you for 
all you said to-day.” 

“Well,” said Jack, “I didn’t know how you'd 
take it; but I had to speak out my mind, it’s my 
way.” 

Long before summer was over Jack was im- 
mensely popular among the boys. He was always 
good-natured, always ready for fun. And in all 
their games the side that claimed him was sure to 
win. And in all sports he played fair, was 
honorable in everything, and all the boys knew it. 

It was Jack Downes does this, and Jack 
Downes says that, and whoever did what Jack 
Downes did was pretty sure to be thought all 
right among the boys of Hastville. 

Even Sam Walters became his friend, and often 
declared that Jack was a “smart feller,” and the 
only one that had ever “licked” him. But, better 
than all, nearly every boy in the village volun- 
tarily gave up smoking, and profanity came to be 
regarded with disfavor by them. 

And Joe Shedd, the old soldier with a wooden 
leg, would often repeat as his opinion “ that that 
Downes feller had done as much good among the 
boys as any minister could have done.” 


NO MOTHER. 


A wuNDRED little chicks or more, 
Downy, soft, and yellow, 

Were peeping out their discontent 
In voices far from mellow. 

I looked around in wonderment, 
No mothers were at hand 

To gather ‘neath their outstretched wings 
The doleful little band. 


And, as I gazed, a small, wee voice 
From one chick seemed to say : 

“Perhaps you think we like it,— 
This fine, new-fangled way ; 


But it’s very disagreeable, 

For, strange as it may seem, 
We never had a mother,— 

They hatched us out by steam. 


“And they call us happy orphans 
When we are ready all to weep, 
For no answering cluck comes back to us 
Though we peep and peep and peep. 
They say it’s scientific, 
And I’ve no doubt it’s true; 
But Ud rather have a mother,— 
Now, really, wouldn’t you ?” 
Harpers Young Folks. 


It is a coal from God's altar must kindle our 
fire; and, without fire, true fire, no acceptable 
sacrifice. WitiiAM PENN. 
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FOR THEIR FINE FUR COATS. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


UNTED for his coat! 
_him his life! 


The otter is a member of the weasel fam- 
ily, and is far more at home on the water than on 
the land. There are two varieties of this animal; 
the sea-otter, who lives in the ocean; and the com- 
mon otter, who is found in rivers and streams. 

The food of both is principally fish. Being such 
rapid swimmers and able to dash through the water 
so quickly, they have no trouble catching all the 
food they desire. When the otter is engaged in 
eating the fish he has captured, he holds the slip- 
pery prey between his fore paws, and, commencing 
with the back of the neck, eats toward the tail, 
rejecting the head, tail, and other portions. In 
well-stocked rivers this fastidious creature will 
catch and kill four or five good-sized fish in a 
single day, and eat nothing but the fine, flaky meat. 
The neighboring rustics take advantage of this 
peculiarity, and make a meal upon the portions of 
fish discarded by the dainty otter. 

He is well fitted for his life in the water. His 
body is long and flattened, his feet are furnished 
with a broad web that connects the toes, and are of 
great service in propelling the animal through the 
water. The tail is wide and flat, serving as a rud- 
der to enable the otter to make the quick and sudden 
turns that are necessary in chasing his finny prey. 
The short, powerful legs are so loosely jointed that 
he can turn them in almost any direction. 

The hair which covers the body and limbs is of 
two kinds, a close, fine, soft fur which lies next the 
skin, and serves to protect the animal from the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold: the other, composed of 
long, shining, coarse fur permits the otter to glide 
easily through the water. 

The lazy fellow does not care to dig a burrow 
for himself; but picks out some natural crevice or 
deserted hole in the bank of the river as near the 
stream as possible, so that in case of sudden alarm 
mamma otter and her babies, three to five in num- 
ber, can find a refuge among the weeds and rushes 
of the river bottom. Mr. Otter enjoys a warm, 
snug house. So he makes it as comfortable as can 
be with dried leaves, rushes, and grass. 

You can easily tell the otter’s tracks from those 
of any other animal on account of the impression 
made by a round ball on the sole of his foot. The 
animal swims and dives with such rapidity that the 
only way of capturing him is to watch his progress 
below the surface by means of the train of air-bub- 
bles which mark his course, and forcing him to 
dive again before he has time to take his breath. 
Thus the poor creature is soon worn out, and falls a 
prey to those who would rob him of his one beauti- 
ful possession, his fur coat. 

Only in the wilder parts of America are river 
otters to be found. On account of the vast num- 


Yes, his beauty costs 
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ber of fish destroyed by them, they 
are considered the fisherman’s worst 
- foes. 

The sea otter is somewhat larger 
than its fresh water relation, being 
almost twice its size and weighing 
seventy or eighty pounds. During 
the colder months of the year it is 
found on the northern Pacific coast, 
but is somewhat rare now, as its 
valuable fur makes it much sought 
after. The sea otter’s fur is thick 
and soft. Its color is dark brown 
above, while the head and under part 
are of a light brown. 

Now we come to the stoat, whose 
furry clothes in summer are of a 
bright brown color, but change to a 
pure white in winter, all but the end 
of his tail, which is jet black. From 
this savage little animal we obtain the 
much-prized ermine fur. 

The stoat lives in Northern Europe, 
and, although only a little more than 
fourteen inches long, is a most per- 
sistent hunter, seldom allowing his 
prey to escape. The hare, which is 
his principal food, can outrun him; 
yet by the great delicacy of his scent 
and wonderful endurance of his 
frame, Mr. Stoat can capture any 
hare on whose track he has set him- 
self. When the hare looks back and 
sees the fiery eyes of its persecutor, 
it becomes bewildered, and appears 
fascinated as if charmed by a serpent. 

In Ireland the stoat is called a 
weasel. His food is almost any de- 
scription of wild quadrupeds, birds, 
or reptiles. He is an inveterate rob- 
ber of birds’ nests, being quick of 
eye and keen of nose, and so able to 
discover a nest, no matter how care- 
fully it is hidden. His agile limbs 
and claws give him the power of 
climbing any tree-trunk and clinging to branches 
that will bear the weight of a nest and eggs, while 
his serpent-like body is able to glide into any hole 
that is large enough to form ingress and egress to 
the parent birds. Pheasants and partridges are 
said to be great sufferers from the stoat. 

When the mother is providing for the wants of 
her young, she will forage far and wide to obtain 
provisions. These she will store away in cunningly 
contrived pantries. In one nest was found a num- 
ber of small animals, such as field mice, birds, and 
frogs, all packed away in a most orderly manner; 
in another, five rabbits, and this was to feed a 
family of five. 

On account of his ferocious disposition even a 
single stoat would be an unpleasant opponent for 
an unarmed man, and a number would prove ex- 
ceedingly formidable. 


Tue following taken from an old scrap-book 
has been sent by a reader of Hvery Other Sun- 
day. It shows the idea entertained by Queen 
Victoria as to what constitutes excelsior character 
in youth. 

“The first and most coveted prize was a gold 
medal, valued at $500, and sent personally by 
Queen Victoria, ‘to be awarded to the boy who 
shows the qualities likely to make the finest sailor.’ 
‘These,’ she added, ‘ consist of cheerful submis- 
sion to superiors, self-respect and independence of 
character, kindness and protection to the weak, 
readiness to forgive offence, desire to conciliate 
the differences of others, and, above all, fearless 
devotion to duty and unflinching truthfulness.’” 
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Piggy-wig looks longingly through 
the crack in his pen. He, too, would 
like to take a walk. 

With a squeal of delight, he pushes 
himself under a loose board, and 
goes trotting up the garden path. 

Piggy-wig would like to root in 
the soil about the beautiful lily. 

Just as he puts his nose down, he 
spies Dumpty up in the apple-tree; 
and over he trots to have a closer 
look at her. 

About this time Mrs. Robin spies 
Dumpty, and flies at her. Dumpty 
thinks she sees a very scrubby-look- 
ing dog below; and she hisses at him, 
but he only winks at her. Dumpty, 
the next moment, is on Piggy-wig’s 
back; and Piggy-wig is racing 
through the garden, and the pet 
hen cackling excitedly; the hum- 
ming-birds fly on the top of the 
house; and the bunnies scamper 
home as fast as they are able. 

Now Mrs. Robin is singing her 
cheeriest song beside her nest in the 
apple-tree. Nobody knows but Mrs. 
Robin what it is all about. Yes, 
there is One other who knows. 

If John, the gardener, had not 
taken a very early morning walk, 
and spaded up the soil about the 
beautiful white lily, if grandpa and 
Totsy had not gone off for a morn- 
ing walk, if the humming-birds and 
Dumpty and Whitey and the bunnies 
had not followed each other out for 
a morning walk, Piggy-wig would 
not have thought of such a thing, 
and the birdies and the pretty plant 
and the seedlings would not have 
been saved from harm. Ah! and, 
if it had not been for Dumpty, what 
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A MORNING WALK. 


BY MABEL GIFFORD. 


RS. ROBIN is out looking for a good 
breakfast. 


Dumpty, the great yellow cat, is ram- 
bling through the orchard. 

Totsy and grandpa are out walking in the 
garden. 

It is a peaceful morning. 

Grandma sits in her chair by the window, with a 
far-away look in her eyes. She has wandered 
back to the days when she was little, like Totsy. 

Two pretty humming-birds, out for an airing, 
stop to sip honey from the vine growing by grand- 
ma’s window. They sing her a song with their 
wings, like two little buzz-saws. 

Next comes Whitey, the pet hen, sedately step- 
ping across the grass-plot. 

Close after follow two brown bunnies. 

A beautiful tall white lily is growing in the 
garden. 

It is a peaceful morning. 

Mrs. Robin is quietly eating her breakfast; 
Dumpty is quietly stealing along the branch of the 
apple-tree; Totsy and grandpa are gathering a 
big, big nosegay; grandma is fast asleep in her 
chair by the window; Whitey is scratching up the 
seedlings in the garden; the humming-birds are 
stealing all the honey; the bunnies are nibbling the 
fresh, crisp leaves most to their taste; the tall 
white lily nods gently. 

It is a peaceful morning. 


would have saved the beautiful white 
lily? 

Totsy and grandpa come up the garden path, 
with their hands full of flowers; grandma awakes, 
and looks out of the window; Dumpty is curled 
up on the doorstep; Whitey is stepping sedately 
across the lawn; the humming-birds are fluttering 
over the window; the tall white lily smiles in the 
sunshine; and Mrs. Robin is singing as if she could 
not sing enough. 

It is a peaceful morning. 


BABY FINGERS. 


Ten little, fat fingers, so taper and neat; 

Ten fat, little fingers, so rosy and sweet! 

Eagerly reaching for all that comes near; 

Now poking your eyes out, and pulling your hair, 

Soothing and patting with velvet-like touch, 

Then digging your cheek with a mischievous clutch ; 

Gently waving good-by with infantile grace, 

Then dragging your bonnet down over your face. 

Beating pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, slow and sedate, 

Then tearing your book at a furious rate ; 

Gravely holding them out, like a king, to be 
kissed, : 

Then thumping the window with tightly closed 
fist ; 

Now lying asleep, all dimpled and warm, 

On a white, cradled pillow, secure from all harm. 

O dear baby hands! how much love you enfold 

In the weak, careless clasp of those fingers’ soft 
hold! 

Keep spotless as now, through the world’s evil 
ways, 

And bless with fond care our last weariful days. 

Mrs. Ricuarp Grant WHITE. 
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SOME STRANGE 


SOME STRANGE NESTING-PLACES. 


AVE you ever examined a bird’s nest? TI 
mean a nest by our smaller birds. What 
a cosey, pretty little home it is! How 
skillfully it is put together! I remember now, as 
though it were but yesterday, the first time I 
looked into and handled one, and how greatly it 
pleased me. We were walking together, father 
and I, down a sweet lane, when suddenly my father 
paused, pulled aside some tall bushes, and drew 
forth one of the daintiest nests I have ever seen. 
It was empty, and had evidently been deserted 
by its owners. I carried my prize home, and for 
a long time I could not cease from admiring it. 
Well, the other day I was walking through the 
splendid Natural History Museum of London, and 
the sight of the wonderful collections of birds and 
their nests there brought back to my memory the 


NESTING-PLACES. 


incident I have mentioned. You may be sure 
that I lingered long over the many fine specimens 
of bird skill to be seen. But I was even more 
surprised when I saw the remarkable nesting- 
places which had been discovered and were here 
exhibited. They were so curious that [had them 
copied, and I doubt not you will be much inter- 
ested in reading a short account of them. The 
first example, at the top of the picture on the left 
is anest of acommon sparrow. See how watch- 
ful and industrious the parent birds are, and how 
eager for food the little ones! The interest about 
this nest is that it was built ina fungus. It is an 
enormous fungus, light brown in color; and into 
its main opening the birds brought hay, feathers, 
grass, straw, and moss. It proved a perfect 
shelter and a snug residence. Opposite this sketch 
are the nest and eggs of a pair of wheatears, — 
in an old tin can, rusty with age, battered, but 


judgment. 


carefully lined across with hay, coarse at 
the bottom and soft at the top, with a con- 
venient space left for getting in and out. 
It was found on the ground, among a lot of 
gravel and stones. 

In the left centre of the page is another 
very unlikely nesting-place, once used as a 
home by a pair of great titmice. Extremely 
interesting is its history. It appears that in 
the year 1888 a pair of titmice began to build 
their nest in the post-box which stood in the 
road at the village of Rowfant, Sussex, and 
into which letters, etc., were posted and 
taken out by the door daily. Unhappily, one 
of the birds was killed by a boy; and the nest 
was not finished. The next year another 
pair completed the nest, laid seven eggs, and 
began to sit; but one day, when an unusual 
number of post-cards were dropped into and 
nearly filled the box, the birds deserted the 
nest, which was afterward removed with the 
eggs. In 1890 a third pair built a new nest 
in the same post-box, laid seven eggs, and 
raised a brood of five young, although the 
letters posted were often found lying on the 
back of the sitting bird, which neyer left the 
nest when the door of the box was opened 
to take out the letters. The birds went in 
and out by the slit made for the letters. 

I think you will agree that a human skull 
is the most forbidding thing for a bird to 
choose for its home. Yet at the bottom of 
our picture such a nesting-place is shown. 
It was chosen by a pair of Cape Wagtails,— 
white and black colored birds, the size of a 
sparrow, but with long tails. This nest was 
found in South Africa. 

Our last sketch shows the nest and eggs 
of a common flycatcher. An old weather- 
beaten hoof of a horse was selected for the 
purpose. The inside was nearly all decayed. 
So the birds lined it with moss, and con- 
verted it into a neat little house. 

I suppose there can be but one reason to 
account for the most peculiar situations 
chosen by these birds in which to make their 
homes, —that of shelter. In each case we 
can see how the particular article selected, in 
the exact position in which it was found, 
afforded this, then protection was given 
against many of the birds’ enemies; for how 
unlikely would it seem that any of these 
curious things should contain a nest and 
young! And this thought reminds us of the 
tender, patient love of the birds for their 
little ones. Small though the parents may 
be, yet they will defend their offspring even 
to the loss of their own lives. Surely, we 
may learn a lesson of home love from our 
little feathered friends. 


The office of liberality consisteth in giving with 
CICERO. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TRUE STORIES; OR, WHAT MY AUNTIE 
MARY DID WHEN SHE WAS A 
LITTLE GIRL. 


BY MARY E. DOCKHAM. 


ID you ever see squirrels in a cage twirling 

a wire frame? The boys who lived in the 

same house with us owned two large gray 

squirrels, and often my mother allowed them to 

bring the cage into her kitchen and let them out. 

They were very tame, and used to jump on to us 

and poke their noses into our apron pockets and 

into the boys’ jacket pockets, hunting for something 
to eat. 
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When they found a nut or lump of sugar, they 
sat up on their haunches, took it in their fore 
paws, and nibbled it fast. It was fun to watch 
them eat all the while they were looking at us out 
of their sharp black eyes. 

How they did enjoy scampering about the large 
kitchen, over the tables and chairs, up on to the 
window sills, across the floor! Sometimes we hid 
a nut in a corner or behind something, and laughed 
to see them find it. Such good times! I hardly 
know which enjoyed it most, the children or the 
squirrels, I’m sure. 

Sometimes in the winter evenings we _ boiled 
candy. Once we put some in a pan, and set it out 
on the snow to cool. What do you think happened 
to it? Somebody stole it! Wasn’t that naughty? 

Another time Aunt Frank, who was visiting at 
our house, invited some friends to a “ candy-pull” ; 
that is, after the molasses had boiled enough, it 
was allowed to cool, when they took it in their 
hands, and pulled it into long strips, and made 
sticks of candy or cut it into small pieces. She 
thought we children would be in the way, I sup- 
pose, so she wouldn’t let us come into the room. 
But we wanted to see the fun. So all five of us 
went round to the back entry, where there was a 
door leading into the kitchen that had three panes 
of glass across the top. We drew a table up to 
the door, climbed up on it, and peeked in through 
the glass. 

The company were pulling away and laughing 
and having a grand time, when — the door suddenly 
unlatched, and in we children tumbled all in a heap, 
poor little Fannie underneath, on to the kitchen 
floor! We bumped our heads and hurt our 
elbows and set some noses to bleeding. Mother 
came from the sitting-room, called us naughty 
children, and made us stay with her till bed-time. 
She wiped our tears, rubbed our hurts, and put 
wet brown paper on our bumps; but I guess she 
wanted to laugh all the same, as she thought of 
our grand, comical tumble, don’t you? 

It won’t be long now before the snow will dis- 
appear and winter sports will be over. Soon the 
grass will be green. Soon the birds will be sing- 
ing. Soon the peach and cherry trees will be in 
bloom. When the beautiful spring-time comes, I 
always wish I might go again to the pretty village 
of my childhood, and see the fields and woods put 
on their lovely, green dress, hunt for the early 
flowers, watch for the birds and listen to their 
merry music. There is beauty in the czty streets 
and parks with the coming of the spring; but, oh, 
to be in the country where the fields are so large 
and the trees are so many! No wonder the little 
city boy on his first visit to the country exclaimed, 
“What big yards God has out here! and what a 
big sky!” 

I wonder how many boys and girls know the 
names of our common wild flowers. Of course, 
you all know the dandelion, field daisy, scarlet col- 
umbine, and clover; but do you know the anemone, 
trillium, hepatica, blood-root, and houstonia? All 
these grew in profusion where I lived when I was 
a little girl. I had all sorts of fancies about the 
flowers. The dandelions were gold money in the 
grass; the columbines furnished trumpets for the 
fairies; the buttereups were what they drank from; 
the anemone they wore for dress skirts; the daisies 
were their umbrellas; from the clover they got 
their honey; the toadstools were their seats, — big 
ones for the grown up fairies, the little ones 
for the babies. And, oh, did you ever see fire- 
flies? I felt sure they were the fairies’ lanterns. 
Many happy hours have I spent with these dear 
common flowers. 

To look out of doors now it doesn’t seem as if 
ever flowers would come; but God has taken care 
to wrap the buds up warm, and by and by they. 
will open out into leaf and blossom 
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NOSE AND EYES. 


Between Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose, 
The spectacles set them unhappily wrong. 

The point of dispute was, as all the world knows, 
To which the said spectacles ought to belong. 


So the Tongue was the lawyer, and argued the 
cause 
With a great deal of skill and a wig full of 
learning ; 
While Chief Baron Ear sat to balance the laws, 
So famed for his talent in nicely discerning. 


“Tn behalf of the Nose, it will quickly appear, 
And your lordship,” he said, “ will undoubtedly 
find, 
That the Nose has had spectacles always to wear, - 
Which amounts to possession time out of mind.” 


Then, holding the spectacles up to the court,— 
“Your lordship observes they are made with a 
straddle 
As wide as the ridge of the Nose is,— in short, 
Designed to sit close to it, just like a saddle. 


“Again, would your lordship a moment suppose 
(Tis a case that has happened, and may be 
again) 
That the visage, or countenance, had not a nose, 
Pray who would or who could wear spectacles 
then? 


“On the whole, it appears, and my argument shows, 
With a reasoning the court will never condemn, 
That the spectacles plainly were made for the 
Nose, 
And the Nose was as plainly for them.” 


Then, shifting his side, as a lawyer knows how, 
He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes; 

But what were his arguments few people know, 
For the court did not think them equally wise. 


So his lordship decreed, with a grave, solemn tone, 
Decisive and clear, without one 7f or but, 
That whenever the Nose put the spectacles on, 
By daylight or candlelight, Eyes should be shut. 
CowPeEr. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW MAUD WENT TO THE CONCERT. 


BY EGBERT L. BANGS. 


HO was Maud? She was a little girl about 
ten years old, and neither her father nor 
mother was living. 

She had fallen into kind hands, though she had 
to work every day. The people with whom she 
lived took her into their pleasant home, because 
they were sorry for her. They were very kind to 
her, and they soon learned to love her dearly. 

Maud was very fond of music, and was always 
jubilant when she could hear it. The organ that 
she listened to every Sunday in church seemed to 
her a mountain of melody, and she thrilled to its 
pealing notes as few persons in the church ever 
did. Among the notices read one Sunday was the 
following :— 

“A fine concert of vocal and instrumental music 
will be given next Friday evening for the benefit 
of our choir. Admission, twenty-five cents.” 

Maud listened to the reading of that notice with 
a heavy heart. The last words of it saddened her,— 
“ Admission, twenty-five cents.” 

How she envied those immensely rich people 
who could spend twenty-five cents for the privilege 
of attending aconcert! Would the time ever come 
when she should be rich enough to have twenty-five 
cents? 

That night she dreamed that there was a great 
snow-storm, and that the fast-falling flakes were 
all bright, new twenty-five cent pieces. Wild with 
delight, she picked up a little basket full of the 
precious pieces sent down to her from the mint of 


heaven. But, alas! she awoke; and the pretty silver 
snowflakes had all changed into great raindrops 
that were beating solemnly and mournfully against 
her window. 

Instead of bringing silver pieces from the land 


of dreams to the land of wide-awake, her hands - 


were empty, and her cheeks were wet, for poor 
Maud was just as poor as she was when she closed 
her eyes in slumber; and she was sad with her dis- 
appointment, for she had said, “ Now I can go to 
the concert, and give all my playmates a compli- 
mentary ticket.” 

She showed her sadness plainly enough the next 
morning; and Silas, the little son of the people with 
whom she was living, said to her: “ What’s the 
matter, Maud? You look as if you had lost your 
best friend.” 

Maud, like a prudent little woman, kept her 
grief to herself, and would reveal nothing except 
the mere fact that she had dreamed a very un- 
pleasant dream. 

Silas had a playmate named Bruce. They were 
very intimate, and were together a great deal; for 
there was no fence between the houses in which 
they lived, and each met the want of the other 
perfectly. 

Silas as well as Maud was in the church when 
the announcement of the concert was made. He 
lost no time in telling Bruce all about it. “See 
here, Bruce,” said he, the first time they met, “isn’t 
this a chance?” 

“What piece of good luck has dropped to you 
now?” said Bruce. 

“Look at these ten tickets to a grand concert,” 
was the answer. “Now, if I can sell them all, 
I can have one for myself, and go into the con- 
cert with it.” 

The boys were together a good deal. They had 
glorious times on the tops of the neighbors’ barns 
and wood-houses, for they were great climbers. 
Bruce, perched like a blackbird on the roof of the 
woodshed, exclaimed, “ Can’t you get such a job for 
me?” 

“Why, yes, perhaps I can,” said Silas. 
till to-morrow, and I’ll see what I can do.” 
“Ts Maud going to the concert ?” said Bruce. 

“JT don’t know,” said Silas; “ but I don’t see how 
she can. She has not a cent of money in the world; 
and I don’t see how she can get any, unless some- 
body gives it to her.” 

“ Halloo,” said a sweet voice down among the 
grape-vines. Maud was standing there, and her 
call was answered at once. 

“It is school-time,” said she, “and you boys 
must both come down, and get ready at once.” 

Boys have a way of getting down from a roof, 
which they have been using for an observatory, 
that gets them down about as easily as squirrels 
get from the top of a tree to the ground. The 
squirrels let go, and gravitation does the rest. The 
boys were in a moment safely on the ground, and 
soon started for school. 

“Ts Maud sorry that she cannot go to the con- 
cert?” said Bruce. 

“TJ think she is,” said Silas. ‘“ She’s been ery- 
ing, and says she’s had a bad dream; but I think it 
is all because she would like to go to the concert, 
and thinks she can’t. She is very fond of music. 
You ought to see her listen to the birds.” 

There was a long pause here in the conversation 
of the two boys. Bruce was a thinker. He knew 
Maud’s history, and he was sorry for her. He 
was grateful to her for timely favors received in 
school, for she had prompted him several times 
when he was on the very verge of spelling a word 
wrong. At length he spoke. 

“Silas,” said he, “have you the spirit of a man?” 
Now Bruce, though young and small, was old in 
his habits of thought and ways of expression. He 
was also quite dramatic. Silas was a little puzzled 
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by this speech, and he was often puzzled; for 
Bruce was in the habit of breaking out in rhetorical 
expressions that were far beyond his years and 
equally far beyond the comprehension of most 
boys of his age. 

“T don’t exactly know whether I have the spirit 
of a man or not,” said Silas, “ but I guess I have.” 

“Well, then,” said Bruce, and he seemed to 
grow an inch taller as he said it, “I positively 
command you to get twenty more of those concert 
tickets, and bring them to me forthwith. Some- 
thing has got to be done.” 

Silas did not argue the question. 
argued with Bruce. He always acted. 

“Here are the tickets,” said he an hour after 
school was dismissed. 

“Silas,” said Bruce, “you have many of the 
qualities of a great and good man. Now we must 
get to work immediately. You take fifteen of 
these tickets, and go into the first and second wards 
with them. I will canvass the third and fourth 
wards; and, if we do not get into the wake of 
some book agent, we shall sell out very soon.” 

Bruce in his impetuous zeal had lost sight of one 
thing, and Silas called his attention to that omission 
by saying to him: “Yes; but, when we have sold 
our thirty tickets, that will give us three tickets 
for ourselves, which will be a ticket and a half 
apiece. What can either of us do with half a 
ticket? There are no half boys, and they wouldn’t 
let a boy come in and stay till the concert was 
half out.” 

“© Silas, what a boy you are!” said Bruce. 
“Don’t Maud belong to your family? You have 
not even thought of her. She can sing like a bird, 
and, I tell you, she is going to that concert; and 
we,— do you understand it? — we are going to get 
her there. Let me give you a pointer, Silas,” said 
Bruce, very impressively. 

“When you offer your tickets for sale, tell 
people just what your commission is, and then tell 
them that all you get over your commission goes 
for a benevolent object. Don’t tell them what 
the benevolent object is, but be sure to tell every- 
body that Bruce is working this thing with you. 
1 tell you that will boom it, and will make the thing 
go. People will often buy what they don’t really 
want to help along a good cause; and let me re- 
mark to you, Silas, that our cause is a holy one.” 

Silas really enthused after this glowing speech, 
and the work of canvassing the town soon began. 
The boys were well known, and the programme 
for the concert was a good one. The very next 
day they sold all their tickets, and found them- 
selves entitled to three tickets to the grand concert. 

But how should they break the news of her good 
fortune to Maud? 

“Hadn't we better appoint a committee of one?” 
said Silas. 

“Committee of one!” said Bruce, in huge dis- 
dain. “I see plainly that you mean to be the one. 
It won’t do. You cannot serve on such a com- 
mittee, and I will not. You would forget what to 
say, and break down completely; and then how 
would you feel?” 

“What way of telling Maud would you sug- 
gest?” said Silas. 

“Listen to me,” said Bruce: ‘I have it. We 
will enclose the ticket in a small envelope, and 
with it a card marked ‘Compliments of your 
friends, Silas and Bruce.’” 

Silas was satisfied with that method, but sug- 
gested that the envelope be placed by himself at 
Maud’s plate at breakfast the next morning. 

Bruce was waiting impatiently in the backyard 
when Silas came out from breakfast. 

“ How did she take it?” was his eager question. 

“You ought to have seen her,” said Silas. 
“She just cried for joy.” 

“That's good! We've done a good thing, Silas; 


He never 
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and we’re getting even more out of it than Maud 
will, when she goes to the concert.” 

“Now, Silas,” said Bruce, “I want you to re- 
member this little business undertaking of ours; 
and I will do the same. We’re only boys now, 
but it has done us lots of good to earn this ticket 
for Maud. We’ve made a good beginning. Let 
us both, as we grow up, make it a rule to make 
folks who have a hard time happy whenever we 
can.” 

The two boys shook hands over this good resolu- 
tion; and, if they carry it out when they grow up 
to manhood, the world will be blessed with two 
noble, unselfish men, who can find ways and 
means to make people happy by serving them. 


FRITZ. 


Has anybody seen my Fritz ? 
You may not think him pretty, 

But he’s the dog that I love best 
In country or in city. 

His hair’s a sort of grizzly gray, 
And not so very curly; 

But he can run like everything, 
And bark both late and early. 


Sometimes he minds me yery well; 
And sometimes, when I call, 

He only sits and wags his tail; 
And does not stir at all. 

But the reason why he acts that way 
Is very plain to see: 

Fritz doesn’t know that he’s my dog,— 
He thinks that he owns me. 


So, though he has a heap of sense, 
*T would be just like him, now, 
To think that I’m the one that’s lost, 
And with a great bow-wow 
To go off hunting for his boy 
Through alley, lane, and street, 
While I am asking for my dog 
Of every one I meet. 
Sr. NicHonas. 


The history of persecution is a history of en- 
deavors to cheat nature, to make water run up 
hill, to twist a rope of sand. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the actors be many or one, a tyrant 
or a mob. EMERSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BLUETS.* 
BY FRANCES J. DELANO. 

6s IL! isn’t this the most beautiful place in all 

the world?” said a little bluet, as it 

siniled up at the blue sky. “Yes, yes!” 
exclaimed dozens of other voices; and a whole 
field full of bluets nodded their pretty little heads 


‘to each other. 


“Our family has been here for years and years, 
and never once have we been disturbed. Ha! ha! 
the children can’t find us here,” and they all 
laughed together. 

“Vl tell you why people never come here: it’s 
because that oak grove hides us,” said one little 
innocent. 

“Oh, no,” said another, “that’s not the reason. 
Don’t you hear the blackbirds singing over there? 
You may depend upon it, it’s wet the other side of 
those trees. Blackbirds always nest in wet places ; 
and, as people never walk over marshy land after 
flowers, why, we are safe, don’t you see?” 

“Now look here,” piped up a wise little bluet, 
“that’s all right for this side of us; but why don’t 
they come down those nice fields on that side? 


* Houstonia cerulia. 


The meadow larks nest there every year, and no 
one ever troubles them.” 

“Well, I don’t care,” exclaimed a third little 
bluet. “I know the sky is blue and the sun is 
warm, and that’s enough for me.” 

“Hark! that catbird is singing almost as good 
as a thrush,” said another. 

“Oh! but don’t you like to hear the redwings 
singing O-ka-lee, O-ka-lee? Its just as if the trees 
made music as they wave.” And so the happy 
little things laughed and talked and gazed at the 
sky, growing more and more like the beautiful 
cwerulian blue above them. 

Presently they all stopped talking, and listened. 
Something strange was coming over the hill where 
the oaks grew. What was it? Lach little bluet 
held its breath. 

“Oh, my! oh, my!” they whispered: “it’s a 
lady. How did she get across the wet place? 
Will she pick us? Oh, oh!” 

The lady walked straight across from the oak 
knoll, leaned over the wall, and looked at them. 
Each little bluet trembled and held its breath; but, 
when the lady smiled a bright smile, and exclaimed, 
“Oh, you darling little innocents!” they felt 
better, and took courage to nod to each other. 
A lot of bright little things, all in a clump by 
themselves, declared they were not a bit afraid. 
Then they thought they would listen again, for the 
lady was speaking. 

“T mistrusted I’d find you here,” she said. “I’ve 
looked over here many a time, but I couldn’t come 
down by the fields because Mr. Richman has a 
‘No trespassing’ sign up, but I’ve been kept away 
by that sign long enough. I just came over the 
bog. Now I’m going to take some of you home 
with me.” 

“Oh! oh! oh!” exclaimed the bluets under 
their breath; and they shuddered as the lady 
climbed over the wall. She walked straight up to 
the little clump that a moment before had felt so . 
brave, and, taking a sharp trowel out of a bag, 
began to cut carefully all around the clump. 
Then she took it right up out of the ground, sod 
and all, and put it in an oval dish which she had 
with her. The little bluets looked at each other: 
not one was hurt. But, oh, how frightened they 
were! What was to be done with them now? 
Wouldn't they ever see their companions any more 
or hear the redwings sing? 

It was a sad little group of bluets that the lady 
carried so carefully over the bog. Still, they were 
determined to be as brave as possible; and they 
kept their heads up, looking straight at the beauti- 
ful blue sky. So long as they could keep their 
eyes on that, they were not wholly miserable. 

Pretty soon they were taken away from the 
fields and woods, and carried into the streets of a 
town. Oh, how different everything 
more fresh, sweet woodsy odors, no more black- 
birds and meadow-larks. Even the trees were all 
alike, and there was nothing to remind them of 
home excepting the blue sky. 

Not long after they had entered the town, the 
lady turned into a miserable street; and soon the 
bluets were taken into an old, musty-smelling 
house. The- poor little things felt sick at heart. 
Not even the sky could be seen now, nothing but a 
dark and narrow hall. ‘They were taken up sevy- 
eral flights of stairs, when the lady stopped and 
knocked at a door. The bluets thought they heard 
a moan, and the lady quickly turned the knob, and 
stepped into a room. ‘“Good-morning,” she said, 
in a bright, cheerful voice. “Tve brought you 
something lovely. Just let me set them in the open 
window a moment, and sprinkle them with some 
fresh water; and then I'll show you what I have.” 
In a moment more the bluets felt the fresh air 
upon them, and some lovely cool water touched 
their anxious faces and hot roots. Oh, how nice 


was !—no 
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it felt! and, then, there was the blue sky, the beau- 
tiful sky, right over their heads. 

After they had remained in the window awhile, 
the lady took the dish, and set it down on the bed, 
directly in front of a sick lady. The bluets looked 
up at her. Such a poor white face as it was that 
looked down into theirs, and such lines of suffer- 
ing all over it. The little bluets had never dreamed 
of such unhappiness. They just stood, and gazed 
and gazed atit. They forgot all about their own 
trouble, and each one wished in its heart that it 
could do something for the poor lady. Hark! 
what was that she was saying? She was talking to 
the lady who had brought them from the field. 

“Q Florence,” she said. “Thank you, thank 
you! These are better than all the medicine that 
ever was made. They take me back to my old 
home in the country. I can see the fields as they 
used to look then. For years I have longed for a 
sight of them, but I never expected to see them 
growing. See those buds down there,” she went 
on: “they will blossom to-morrow. O Florence, 
they will grow here all the spring. How lovely it 
will be to watch them! It is almost like being at 
home once more.” Then the bluets could scarcely 
believe their eyes, for that poor, wan face broke all 
up into smiles. They looked at each other; and a 
strange feeling crept into their hearts,—a feeling 
of peace and happiness that they had never felt 
before. 

It was a whole week before any of them vent- 
ured to express their joy. Finally, a wee bluet 
found its voice. “Isn’t it beautiful to make the 
sick lady better?” it said. 

After this they all wanted to talk at once. 

“Oh, ’m so happy. I never dreamed of any- 
thing like this,” said one. 

“ Just see how the lady smiles! Does it seem as 
though we were content once just to feel the 
sunshine and hear the redwings sing? ” 

“If we could but tell our friends in the fields 
not to dread being picked.” 

“Who would have thought that all this was in 
life,— this peace and joy and love?” And so they 
talked on and on, first one and then another find- 
ing words to express its joy and gladness. 

By and by, after all had become quiet, and each 
was smiling up at the sky, a timid little bluet that 
had not spoken before broke the: stillness. “I 
wonder if you all feel as I do,” it said, “ when you 
look at the sky. I used to feel as though we were 
under it; but now, since we have begun to do our 
part in the world, I know that even we are a part 
of that whole great heaven of blue.” 

Kach bluet reverently looked at the sky, and 
knew within itself that what the little one said was 
true. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue “Chair” is in a strange place. Never 
could you guess. So the editor will not puzzle you 
long, but tell right off where he is. At Saratoga! 
Yes! very Other Sunday is in the midst of 
perpetual Spring (s). 

The first thing this morning we went down the 
broad street to Congress Spring, and drank the 
bubbling water. How it boils up, and runs over! 

Did you ever go to Saratoga? Did you ever see 
the people stream along, hundreds of them, three 
times a day, to drink the mineral waters that come 
from the deep, dark regions of the earth? 

Great hotels have been built; and in summer 
bands of music are constantly playing, fountains 
splashing, people driving. Everything is full of 
life. 

To-day the sun is shining brightly, the air is 
warm, the leaves fall here and there. All is calm 
and restful. The busy, bustling season is over. 


Many of the hotels are closed, and the crowd has 
scattered. : 

Why is the editor at Saratoga? Because many 
of the readers of Every Other Sunday are 
gathered here. Ministers, Sunday-School superin- 
tendents, teachers, parents, are spending a week, 
talking over the things that will help our churches 
and Sunday Schools. 

This is one chapter—a short one—in the 
autumn vacation which the editor spoke of not 
long ago. His Chair has good rollers, so that it 
can be wheeled to any place in the land. 

By the time you read this, young people, the 
National Conference will be over, and the good 
people long ago gone home. 

We hope that, when you are men and women, 
you will want to go to conferences, because they 
help to make our churches stronger and give new 
enthusiasm. 

Every Other Sunday tries to lead the young 
people in the good old way of loyalty to religion, 
to church-going, to Christian work. So the editor 
is with this Conference to report how everything 
is going on in the Sunday Schools, and to say that 
our young people are showing more and more 
interest in the objects we have mentioned. 

We ask our young readers to write to the editor 
on three subjects “right away.” First, Where 
is Saratoga, and what can you say about it? 
Next, What is the National Conference, and what 
is done at it? Lastly, Who can give some account 
of the Cathedral at Lincoln, England? (See pict- 
ure on first page.) You need not write about 
all three unless you wish so to do. Take either 
question. 


LETTER-BOX. 


LETTER PUZZLE. 


Tue letters below are the consonants, in their proper 
order, of a well-known saying : — 
Brdnthhndswrthtwnthbsh. 
Breryt M. ALLEN. 


CROSS-WORD. 


I AM in morning, not in noon. 
Tam in sun, but not in moon. — 
I am in storm, but not in rain. 
I am in glass, but not in pane. 
I am in dress, but not in frock. 
I am in watch, but not in clock. 
Tf you will solve this puzzle right, 
The name of an apple you will bring to sight. 
ibg laa kG 


ANAGRAM. 
TNESOH dan rute het ewohl ywa oghuthr. 
HELENE HEATON. 
PI PUZZLE. 


Rov tenkese osorwr yma eb espnt ot girnb 

Eht tseraed ugset uor eifl ash veer wknon,— 

Etews etapince, hwo ni thagreign het ignst, 

Rmof thoers’ lsive, gstreof bouta rhe nwo. 
BENNIE HASTINGS. 


ENIGMA VII. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 11, 12, 18, gives us warmth and light. 

My 15, 5, 9, is a word that sailors often use. 

My 1, 15, 7, is what you do to food. 

My 10, 9, 14, is a color. 

My 6, 2, 38, 4, means above. 

My 8, 15, 7, is what you wear on your head. 

My 16, 3, 11, is opposite to no. 

My whole is the name of an interesting paper. 
AuicE H. FRIEND. 


ENIGMA VIII. 


I am composed of 82 letters. 

A quotation from Shakespeare. 

My 12, 27, 19, is what the woodcutter does. 
My 2, 9, 20, 16, is what old ladies do. 

My 7, 1, 23, is part of a harness. 


My 17, 4, 14, 32, 27, is a useful animal. 

My 11, 12, 15, 8, 16, is a product of the West. 
My 13, 6, 32, 25, is what some people are. 
My 10, 20, 23, 18, is the name of a bird. 

My 21, 30, 5, is opposite to high. 

My 7, 8, 3, 22, is a part of machinery. 

My 31, 1, 9, 22, does great damage. 


ENIGMA IX. 


I am composed of 20 letters. 

My 2, 3, 4, is not old. 

My 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, is used in sweeping. 
My 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, is opposite of dirty. 
My 11, 12, 13, 14, is to mourn. 

My 17, 3, 10, 15, is opposite of mourn. 
My 5, 1, 2, is to hinder. 

My 6, 7, 8, 9, is part of a house. 

My 4, 3, 2, is a swelling. 

My 6, 7, 19, 9, is to wander. 

My 9, 7, 1, 2, is to groan. - 

My 17, 18, 19, 20, is not fat. 

My whole is an old saying. 


L. C. 


Mosss Brown. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 1. 


Entema I. If ye love me, keep my commandments. 
Enicoma II. Every Other Sunday. 
Enicma III. Harper's Round Table. 
Cross-worp ENIGMA. August. 
ANAGRAM. If you will not hear reason, she will 
surely rap your knuckles. 


TRANSPOSITION PuzzLE. Monkey. 


MULTIPLICATION PUZZLE. 
PeacH 
sEKEvEn 
peAch 
8 Tiu@k 
HeatH 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Tur Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society will be held in Boston, Wednesday 
evening, October 27, and Thursday, October 28 

On Wednesday evening, October 27, there will 
be a Platform Meeting, with three addresses: Rey. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D. Subject, “The 
Sunday School of Yesterday and To-morrow.” 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, of Boston. Subject, 
“Teaching from Life,—— Ethics, Examples, Enthu- 
siasm.” Rev. William H. Lyon, D.D., of Brook- 
line, Mass. Subject, “ The Hardships and Bless- 
ings of a Unitarian Sunday School.” 

Thursday, October 28. This will be an all-day 
meeting, at which time the following speakers will 
address those present. Forenoon: Rey. Charles 
H. Porter, Jr., of Hingham, Mass. Subject, 


‘Educational Mission Work among Children.” ~ 


Rey. Henry G. Spaulding, of Boston.- Subject, 
“The Life of Christ in Art.” Rev. Frank A. 
Gilmore, of Haverhill, Mass. Subject, “The 
Religious Emphasis in Sunday- School Instruc- 
tion.” Afternoon: Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, of 
Cambridge, Mass. Subject, “Benefits of Study- 
ing Christian History.” Rev. John W. Day, of 
Hingham, Mass. Subject, “How to make the 
Sunday School Attractive.” 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of EvERY OTHER 
SunpAy is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume; publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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